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LIFE AND THE SIMILE 

" Like leaves on trees, the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 
They fall successive, and successive rise. 
So generations in their course decay. 
So flourish these when those have passed away." 

All power of comparison springs from experience. There is 
something more than mere artistry in the simile. Its great 
masters are also great masters of life. When the divine singer 
of the Iliad, — 

" Whether he's Homer, or somebody else," — 

likens the race of man to the leaves on the trees; or when he 
paints the picture of the Achaeans in the plain before Troy — 
the great battle-piece of which we never weary — it is knowledge 
of the life of men which is the source of his power. He is 
transferring to canvas the rich colors of experience: "And as 
the many tribes of feathered birds, wild geese or cranes or long- 
necked swans, on the Asian mead by Kaystrios' stream, fly 
hither and thither joying in their plumage, and with loud cries 
settle ever onwards, and the mead resounds ; even so poured forth 
the many tribes of warriors from ships and huts into the Ska- 
mandrian plain. And the earth echoed terribly beneath the tread 
of men and horses. So stood they in the flowery Skamandrian 
plain, unnumbered as are the leaves and flowers in their season. 
Even as the many tribes of thick flies that hover about a herds- 
man's steading in the spring season, when milk drencheth the 
pails, even in like number stood the flowing-haired Achaians 
upon the plain in the face of the Trojans, eager to rend them 
asunder. And even as the goatherds easily divide the ranging 
flocks of goats when they mingle in the pasture, so did their 
captains marshal them on this side and on that, to enter into the 
fray." 

The similist may be blind Mseonides, but he sees with the eye 
of abounding experience — the eye of individual experience, and 
the eye of the universal experience of the race for whom he sang. 
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Nor is the vision of the great similist merely physical. If 
physical vision were all, then were every man a poet, and letters 
as full of similes as nature herself. The poet's vision trans- 
cends the limits of ordinary material existence, and reaches to 
the larger relations of nature and life. The wayfaring man may 
describe well enough for ordinary purposes the numbers of a 
multitudinous host encamped upon a plain : he that hath eyes to 
see, let him see; but only those possessed of the spiritual retina 
also, of the eye which feels as well as the eye which sees, can 
entertain the vision of the similist in Iliad VIII: "But these 
with high hopes sate them all night along the highways of the 
battle, and their watchfires burned in multitude. Even as when 
in heaven the stars about the bright moon shine clear to see, 
when the air is windless, and all the peaks appear and the tall 
headlands and glades, and from heaven breaketh open the in- 
finite air, and all stars are seen, and the shepherd's heart is 
glad ; even in like multitude between the ships and the streams 
of Xanthos appeared the watchfires that the Trojans kindled 
in front of Ilios. A thousand fires burned in the plain and by 
the side of each sate fifty in the gleam of blazing fire. And the 
horses champed white barley and spelt, and standing by their 
chariots waited for the throned dawn." 



The poet is the guide and interpreter of life. Philosophy is 
the guide of life only because it, too, is poetry. Great poetry 
is full of great similes, formal or implied; and of all similes, the 
greatest and most human are those of which one member is 
human life. 

The similist of life lets us see human existence from above. 
He has caught the vision of the Alpha and Omega of life, the 
beginning and the end. He stands on the heights of life's 
experience — ■ his own experience made universal by mysterious 
and God -given participation in the total experience of the race — 
and looks down upon foothill and valley and stream and plain 
below as a unified expanse. The loftier the height from which 
he gazes, the more comprehensive is the vision, the more per- 
fect the unity of what he sees; but whether he look down from 
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the highest peak, or from the lower mountain-side, or from the 
little foothills, it is unity which he beholds. He contemplates 
life as a whole. 

"Like the leaves of the springtime," says melancholy Mimner- 
mus, in far-off Colophon, scanning the landscape of human exist- 
ence from one of the lesser heights of Hellenic experience; "we 
are like the leaves which the season of many-flowered spring 
puts forth, and are straightway withered by the beams of the 
sun." "We all do fade as a leaf," cries rapt Isaiah, from a 
Hebrew mount. 

"Like grass," hymns the Psalmist; "like the flower of the 
field. ... In the morning they are like grass which groweth 
up. In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; in the 
evening it is cut down, and withereth. . . . As for man, his 
days are as grass: as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone ; and the place there- 
of shall know it no more." And the Apostle echoes: "For all 
flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away." And 
the lover and his lass chime in, careless of the meaning of words, 
after the manner of youth — 

" This carol they began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
How that life was but a flower " 

Or, life is like clay in the hands of the potter: "We are the 
clay, and thou our potter," cries Isaiah. "Remember that thou 
hast made me as the clay," is Job's pathetic plaint, "and wilt 
thou bring me into dust again? " 

" Shapes of all Sorts and Sizes, great and small, 
That stood along the floor and by the wall ; 

And some loquacious Vessels were ; and some 
Listened perhaps, but never talked at all. 

"Whereat some one of the loquacious Lot — 
I think a Sufi pipkin — waxing hot — 
'All this of Pot and Potter — Tell me, then, 
' Who is the Potter, pray, and who the Pot? ' " 

And yet, broken Pots may survive, if only in fragments. 
Clay is substantial and imperishable, after all. Life may appear 
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to the similist more fragile, insubstantial, and transient. It is 

a bubble: — 

" And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account, and mine, should know the like no more ; 

The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has poured 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour ;" 

or the casting of a pebble into the sea of universal and infinite 
being: — 

" When You and I behind the Veil are past, 
Oh, but the long, long while the world shall last, 

Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 
As the Sea's self should heed a pebble-cast ;" 

or a momentary halt on the caravan route of infinite Nothing: — 

"A moment's Halt — a momentary taste 
Of BEING from the Well amid the Waste — 

And Lo ! — the phantom Caravan has reached 
The NOTHING it set out from — Oh, make haste ! "— 

or, as the Venerable Bede sees it : life is the swift flight of a 
swallow, darting from nocturnal darkness through the open win- 
dow and across the dazzling space of a brilliantly lighted banquet 
hall, and out through the opposite casement again into the eter- 
nal void ; or, mortal man is 

" An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light." 

"My days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle," wails the 
afflicted Job, "and are spent without hope. . . . Now my days 
are swifter than a post : they flee away, they see no good. They 
are passed away as the swift ships : as the eagle that hasteneth 
to the prey. . . . As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away: 
so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more. . . . 
For we are but of yesterday, and know nothing, because our 
days upon earth are but a shadow . . . He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down : he fleeth also as a shadow, and con- 
tinueth not ... As the waters fall from the sea, and the flood 
decayeth and drieth up: so man lieth down, and riseth not." 

And other holy seers that tuned the sacred lyre. Cried 
Hosea, with the eloquence of inspiration: "Therefore they shall 
be as the morning cloud, and as the early dew that passeth away, 
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as the chaff that is driven with the whirlwind out of the floor, 
and as the smoke out of the chimney." 

Here is insubstantiality in comparison with which the clay, the 
flower, the grass, and the leaf are of many days and full of sub- 
stance. And yet the similist is not incapable of still more 
striking vision. Human existence is a dream. There is old 
Prospero to tell us that 

" We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

"He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be found," again 
speaks Job; "yea, he shall be chased away as a vision of the 
night." Or, life is like water, or wind. "O remember that my 
life is wind." 

" Into this Universe, and why not knowing 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing." 

And it is not only as ethereal and evanescent as wind, but its 
vicissitudes are imaged by the voices of the wind : 

" But Prince Siddartha heard the Devas p!ay, 
And to his ears they sang such words as these : 

' We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find ; 
Lo as the wind is, so is mortal life, 
A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife.' " 

It is more insubstantial still. It is a shadow. "Who knoweth 
what is good for man in this life," saith the Preacher, "all the 
days of his vain life which he spendeth as a shadow? .... 
Neither shall he prolong his days which are as a shadow . . . ." 
"I am gone like the shadow when it declineth," sings the 
Psalmist. . . . "Man is like to vanity: his days are as a 
shadow that passeth away." 

" We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 

Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show." 

And yet, not even the shadow is the extreme of insubstantia- 
lity. To Sophocles, life appeared not only as a shadow, but as 
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the shadow of smoke. Pindar saw it as the dream of a shadow. 
To Aeschylus it was the image of smoke in a mirror. Surely, 
beyond this evanescence could not go. 

II. 

Beautiful and sympathetic figures, all of them — from the 
fading leaf and the flower of the field to the shadow in the brain 
of the dreamer. Nothing could better express the sense of the 
brevity, evanescence, and helplessness of human existence which 
is universal among men. Vanity of vanities, saith the similist; 
all is vanity. 

But the similist here, like the Preacher himself, is looking 
down upon life from no very great height. He sees unity 
in the landscape, but the range of his vision is limited. 
There is something less than perfect health in his figures ; the 
gentle and agreeable melancholy of which they are the harmless 
offspring might easily turn into pessimism. To think of one- 
self as the one of millions of bubbles of Omar is innocent enough 
in its effect; it only adds to a certain genial sense of the in- 
significance of human life which is not far removed from actual 
enjoyment; but the result is different when Schopenhauer em- 
ploys the same figure, and tells us that "life, in short, is a soap- 
bubble which we blow out as long and as large as possible, 
though each of us knows perfectly well it must sooner or later 
burst." 

At their best, these are the similes of contemplation rather 
than of action; of passivity rather than activity; from the foot- 
hills rather than the great heights. To carouse with Iago: — 

" And let me the canakin clink ; 
A soldier's a man ; 
Why, then let a soldier drink I" — 

is not absolute vigor and sanity ; or to lament with Lewis, the 

Dauphin : — 

" Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale ;" 

or with Hotspur: — 

" But thought's the slave of life, and life time's fool ; " 

or to cry out in despair: — 

" The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of ; " 
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or to reason thus with life: — 

" If I do love thee, I do love a thing 
That none but fools would keep : a breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences 
That dost this habitation where thou keepst 
Hourly afflict : merely, thou art death's fool ; " 

or to declaim : — 

" Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing ; " 

or to echo Thomas Knox : — 

" O why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-flying meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passes from life to his rest in the grave ;" 

or to say with the arch-jester Aristophanes : — 

" Ye children of man ! whose life is a span, 
Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 
Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 
Sickly, calamitous creatures of clay. 

All this has a suspicion of morbidity in it, and might easily 
take the ruddiness out of the native hue of resolution and sickly 
it o'er with a pale cast of thought. 

III. 

More to be desired are the visions from farther up the moun- 
tain-side — the vigorous and full-blooded similes that spring from 
familiarity with enterprises of great pith and moment, and are 
pregnant with vital experience, and the wisdom of action rather 
than of contemplation, and inspire our greater hope. Old Dun- 
can in his grave, sleeping well after life's fitful fever, is a better 
figure than life a walking shadow. The vision of Eliphaz the 
Temanite is truer and more healthful than those of his mournful 
friend: "Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a 
shock of corn cometh in his season;" and the author of the 
psalm conceived with wholesome sanity: "And he shall be like 
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a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his 
fruit in his season;" or the lord who saw in life a web: "The web 
of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together;" or Celia, 
seeing in it a pilgrimage: — 

" Tongues I'll hang on every tree, 

That shall civil sayings show : 

Some, how brief the life of man 

Runs his erring pilgrimage ; " 

or Timon, discoursing on the incident throes 

" That nature's fragile vessel doth sustain 
In life's uncertain voyage ; " 

or the voice from the Greek Anthology: "Life is a dangerous 
voyage; for tempest-tossed in it we often strike rocks more 
pitiably than shipwrecked men ; and having Chance as a pilot of 
life, we sail doubtfully as on the sea, some on a fair voyage, and 
others contrariwise; yet all alike we put into the one anchorage 
under earth;" or, better still, Michael to Adam: — 

" So mayst thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap, and be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly plucked, for death mature." 

Of those who have caught the comprehensive vision, none has 
seen more clearly than the least mortal mind of Rome. With 
healthy, well-tempered purity of feeling, the ancient and aged 
orator looks down from the summit of a high mountain upon the 
panorama of life. Life is a stream ; life is a drama written by 
the hand of nature, the composer who never grows careless in 
the last act; life is like the fruit on the tree, which has its 
blossoming, its greenness and growth, its ripening, mellowing, 
and falling stages ; it is like a fire, which rises, burns fiercely, 
spends itself, and turns to ash of its own accord ; it is a lamp, 
which flickers and goes out in old age unless constantly fed with 
oil ; or it is picket duty, whence to withdraw is fobidden, unless 
by order of the Great Imperator, that is, God ; or it is a voyage 
in which everyone has his appointed duty, and the final sight of 
land and the sailing into the long expected harbor bring with 
them joy; or it is a race, at the finish of which no man wishes 
to be called back to the starting line; or it is a brief sojourn at 
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an inn before continuing an eternal journey; or a year with its 
natural seasons, each with its own peculiar richness; or, best of 
all, it is the playing of a drama in which the actor is privileged, 
if he is of the proper stuff, to make a reputation for all the play 
in the very first act: "Nor need the actor play the play to the 
end in order to please; let him only prove himself in whatever 
act he does appear. A brief space of time suffices for the living 
of life honorably and well. The wise man need not keep on to 
the Plaudite. ' ' 

Is it accident that not one of these figures bears the least 
mark of triviality or ill health ? No; the guide is looking down 
upon more than three score years' experience. He sees the 
valleys and the plains and foothills, the line of his progress, and 
could tell you all about the details of the panorama; but he also 
sees it as a unity. He has lived the four seasons of life; many 
a time in this most stormy of Rome's periods he has seen the 
powerful flame of life quenched in floods of water ; he knows the 
necessity of feeding the lamp if all delight in life is not to 
vanish ; he has run the long race, seen abundant hardship on the 
picket duty of the patriot's life, has in his time played many 
parts; and now, after the sixty-two years of stormy voyage, 
already feels the repose that settles on the soul of the voyageur 
as the far distant shadowy shore begins to take on outline, and 
he descries the arms of the friendly harbor. 

Grant Showerman. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 



